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Overview of Symposium 


At a time when schools and teachers are 
faced with criticism, it is worthwhile to 
reflect on a singular triumph of the 
Ontario educational system. This issue of 
Orbit, with its focus on educational 
issues in a pluralistic society, reminds us 
that Canadian schools have brought more 
children and young people into their 
classrooms from a wider variety of eth- 
nic and religious backgrounds than any 
other educational system in the world (in 
proportion to the original founding peo- 
ples who established this country). 

The efforts of teachers, administra- 
tors, and board members to provide an 
appropriate environment, special pro- 
grams, and sensitive reaction to the 
minority children in their classrooms 
have made an enormous difference. That 


Walter Pitman, Director, OISE 


is not to say that we have done all we 
should have or, in some cases, done it 
well. Nor does it suggest that we have 
defeated racism in our playgrounds or 
our classrooms. 

Many years ago I was asked to inves- 
tigate the plight of a minority in Toronto 
who were being subjected to abuse and 
violence in the subways. I soon realized 
that the problem went far beyond the 
city’s transportation system, indeed into 
its homes, neighbourhoods, shopping 
centres, and schools. There, principals 
and teachers were horrified to discover 
that racial violence was present and 
thriving in playgrounds, halls, and gym- 
nasiums. 

Since the ’70s, a great deal has been 
accomplished in special programs to 


broaden understanding and to erode the 
racist attitudes of students, and, through 
them, their parents and the wider com- 
munity. 

Racism is alive in Ontario, but we 
have avoided some of the more terrible 
racial violence and terrorism experienced 
by other jurisdictions. 

Education is only one strategy to 
combat racism — but it is a legitimate 
and effective one that deserves our atten- 
tion. This Orbit symposium should pro- 
vide information and inspiration to those 
who work in the multicultural class- 
rooms of our province. 
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Although refugees have found asylum in 
Canada since the early part of this centu- 
ry, courses in our schools rarely deal 
with the refugee experience abroad or 
with the adaptation of refugees in Cana- 
da. While there are obvious and major 
differences among refugee groups, schol- 
ars have found common elements in the 
refugee experience, regardless of time, 
place, and victim. All refugees, for 
instance, undergo a number of stages 
during both the period of extreme danger 
and of later rehabilitation. This applies 
equally to relatively uneducated peasants 
as in the case of those from El Salvador, 
a well-educated religious minority like 
the Bahais of Iran, or well-off profes- 
sionals like those fleeing Communist 
oppression in Eastern Europe before 
1989. 

Based on the work of Stephen Keller 
and Barry Stein, but revised for simplifi- 
cation, the following categories sum up 
the stages of the refugee experience: 
danger/massacre; flight; camp life; repa- 
triation, asylum or resettlement; the early 
and later stages of rehabilitation; resolu- 
tion, adjustment, and acculturation; and 
residual states and changes in behaviour 
caused by the experience. 

This article provides teachers with a 
glimpse of one of those common experi- 
ences: camp life. The occasion is a visit 
to a Cambodian refugee camp along the 
Thai-Kampuchean border in 1987.1 

+ Es * 
For over 20 years, Cambodia has been a 
land of blood and turmoil. During the 
Vietnam war, Americans entered Cam- 
bodia in “hot pursuit” of North Viet- 
namese soldiers given sanctuary by 
Cambodia.2 On March 18, 1970, a coup 
d’état, supported by the United States 
and led by Prime Minister and Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Lon Nol, deposed Prince 


1. Cambodia is the former name of the country. 
When the Khmer Rouge seized power they 
renamed the country Democratic Kampuchea. In 
this article I use Cambodian, Kampuchean and 
Khmer interchangeably. 


2. Readers will recall that one of the reasons for 
the ill-fated Kent State student protest was Ameri- 
can entry into Cambodia. 
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Norodom Sihanouk who was pro-China 
and pro-North Vietnam. This precipitat- 
ed a bloody civil war which ravaged the 
country for five years. 

With China’s backing, the Marxist 
fanatic, Pol Pot and his followers, known 
as the Khmer Rouge, took Phnom Penh, 
the capital, in April, 1975 and embarked 
on a violent revolution. With “incompre- 
hensible brutality” they imposed a radi- 
cal form of agrarian communism, 
abolished money and private property, 
closed down schools and pagodas, and 
stripped Cambodians of their civil and 
human rights. In an ideological purge to 
“purify” the state, the Khmer Rouge 
almost liquidated the clergy, the intelli- 
gentsia, and the urban elite — the groups 
derisively called the “New People,” as 
opposed to the agrarian masses, known 
as the “Old People.” To give a sense of 
the extent of the disaster, it is estimated 
that only 5 doctors and only 5,000 of 
20,000 teachers survived these mas- 
sacres. The Khmer Rouge set up labour 
camps and focussed their attention on 
“restructuring” children to their ideolo- 
gy. By the end of 1978, between 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 Cambodians had 
perished from disease, starvation, 
exhaustion, torture and mass execution. 
Millions more had been uprooted; thou- 
sands had fled to Thailand for asylum. 

Supported by the Soviet Union, the 
Vietnamese invaded Cambodia in 
December, 1978 and drove Pol Pot and 
his followers to the mountains in the 
west. From here the Khmer Rouge 
engaged in guerilla warfare against the 
Vietnamese-backed government in 
Phnom Penh, which was itself suffering 
from famine and almost total economic 
collapse. Such was the destruction of 
Cambodia that a French journalist com- 
pared Cambodia to a dismembered body 
trying to return to life. Phnom Penh, he 
said, was So silent that the songs of birds 
had a sinister ring to them. Another jour- 
nalist described the parched land, aban- 
doned towns littered with skeletons, the 
debris of war, and hundreds of thousands 
of tired and dazed people crisscrossing 
the country in search of missing relatives 
or native villages many of which had 
been wiped off the face of the earth. (See 
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William Shawcross, 1985; Gail Sheehy, 
1986.) 

After a ten-year occupation, Vietnam 
pulled its troops out of Cambodia in the 
fall of 1989. The shaky puppet regime of 
Hun Sen fought against Cambodian 
guerilla armies, including, in addition to 
the Khmer Rouge, the Khmer Peoples’ 
National Liberation Front (KPNLF) and 
forces loyal to Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. Of these, by far the most pow- 
erful was the well-trained and well- 
equipped Khmer Rouge, about 30,000 
strong. While the big powers, in con- 
junction with the various Cambodian 
factions, continued their deliberations to 
bring peace to this devastated land, the 
human toll continued to escalate. In the 
summer of 1991, much to the surprise of 
Washington, the news came that the 
Cambodians had finally negotiated a set- 
tlement. With the withdrawal of Soviet 
support from Hun Sen and with pressure 
from China on the Khmer Rouge, it 
appears that Prince Sihanouk will again 
assume the leadership of Cambodia. 

Those concerned about the upheavals 
in Cambodia were relieved to hear the 
news. Yet I cannot forget my visit to the 
camp. After three years, it haunts me 
still. 

+ + LS 
Arrangements for my visit began in 
Bangkok, Thailand, where a young Unit- 
ed Nations Border Relief Operations 
(UNBRO) worker, Nora Niland, offered 
to share her taxi with me to Aranyapra- 
thet, a border outpost, where I was going 
to try to get permission from the Thai 
military to visit one of the camps. As we 
drove along the dry dusty road, we dis- 
cussed one of the greatest tragedies of 
the modern era, reminiscent of the mur- 
der of the Jews during World War II and 
the massacre of the Armenians during 
World War I. 

Empassioned, she recounted how 
reporters came and asked to photograph 
Starving children and emaciated men and 
women. “Bring us your starving,” they 
said, “we want to show the world the 
wounds of Cambodia.” “The people in 
the care of the United Nations Border 
Relief Operations aren’t malnourished,” 
she had told them. “They’re not naked or 


thirsty. UNBRO provides the refugees 
with the basic physical necessities. What 
these people lack is simple. Freedom. 
Human Rights. They’re fenced in like 
chickens. Waiting. Just waiting. People 
aren’t chickens! How can the world 
powers let a genocide happen and then 
pretend it isn’t important or that it didn’t 
happen?” 

We continued our intense discussions 
deep into the night in Aranyaprathet. The 
next day, Nora introduced me to my 
guide, Mme. Meng Ho from the World 
Health Organization. She and I set out 
for the Thai military station, convinced 
that I had little chance of getting into one 
of the camps in view of the recent bomb- 
ings by the Vietnamese. As we entered 
the office, I was very tense but Mme. 
Meng Ho’s calmness reassured me. In 
her soft-spoken manner, so typically 
Cambodian, she talked to the officer in 
charge, while I sat helplessly by, catch- 
ing only the word “Canadian” repeated 
several times. Neither Mme. Meng Ho 
nor I showed our relief when he finally 
approved my visit. 

Back in the van, we continued our 
journey along the border, passing Khao i 
Dang camp. Mme. Meng Ho explained 
the difference between this refugee camp 
and Site II, our destination. When the 
Cambodians sought asylum in Thailand, 
some were recognized as bona fide 
refugees as defined by the 1951 Geneva 
Convention. The Convention defines a 
refugee as one who is outside his or her 
country of nationality and is unable or 
unwilling to return to that country or is 
unable or unwilling to avail himself or 
herself of the protection of that country 
by reason of a well-founded fear of per- 
secution or death because of race, reli- 
gion, nationality, political belief, or 
membership in a particular social group. 
Cambodians who met these criteria fell 
under the protection of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and were placed in Khao i 
Dang camp. The majority of Cambodi- 
ans resettled in third countries are from 
this refugee camp. Thousands of asylum 
seekers, however, who left Cambodia 
because they were on the verge of starva- 
tion, were classified as “economic 
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refugees” or “illegal immigrants” and 
were corralled into “holding centres” or 
“displaced persons camps” like Site II. 
+ a + 

The camps have a complex structure. In 
effect, they are political entities and fall 
under the jurisdiction of either Prince 
Sihanouk, or the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front (KPNLF), or 
the Khmer Rouge. As outriders of 
national political forces, or more precise- 
ly, as political colonies, they possess an 
internal dynamism. Externally, however, 
the so-called “displaced persons” camps 
fall under the care of UNBRO. 

To co-ordinate emergency humanitar- 
ian assistance to thousands, uprooted by 
war and famine and to help Thai vil- 
lagers adversely affected by the recurrent 
border hostilities, the United Nations 
created UNBRO in 1982 as an ad hoc 
agency based on the World Health Pro- 
gram. In conjunction with a number of 
voluntary agencies, UNBRO distributes 
food, water, clothing, and drugs; delivers 
construction materials for dwellings and 
schools; and provides medical and edu- 
cational services and advice. UNBRO 
operates on a total client relationship 
which means that the camp inmates are 





Camp scene 


completely dependent on UNBRO for 
their basic needs. To convey a sense of 
the magnitute of assistance, UNBRO 
trucks in 105,000,000 litres of water per 
month to Site II, at a cost of U.S. 
$170,648. Translated into daily activity, 
no fewer than 300 trucks a day bring 
water into Site II. At the same time, a 
constant stream of trucks transports 
rations like rice, dried fish, canned 
goods, and wood to meet the require- 
ments of the population. 
* * bs 

Upon arrival in a camp, refugees gener- 
ally first seek the basic needs of survival 
— food, water, clothing, lodgings, and 
medicine. Once these needs have been 
addressed, the effects of trauma begin to 
crystallize. The sense of loss is overpow- 
ering — loss of family, of home, of cul- 
ture and homeland. After a long period 
in the camp, the day-to-day burdens of 
camp existence begin to take their toll — 
confinement, artificiality of camp life, 
overcrowding, lack of privacy, feelings 
of insecurity, boredom, an awareness of 
dependence, and an overwhelming sense 
of futility. 

For the inmates in Site II, not only is 
the type and amount of food they eat 


There is a past, but no future. 
The chilling prospect of incarceration 
in the camp is becoming real. 
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controlled by ousiders, but the daily rou- 
tine of life seems beyond their control as 
well. Internees have neither access to 
employment nor freedom of movement 
in and out of the camp. Time, too much 
of it, is the curse of camp life. The 
refugees exist in time but for them time 
has new meaning. There is a past and 
there is a present but there is no future. 
For them, the chilling prospect of incar- 
ceration in the camp indefinitely is 
becoming real. The inhumanity of their 
living conditions is etched on the faces 
of the people. In camps like this people 
go crazy, particularly the women. “They 
sit alone and smile or sing alone under a 
tree or leave their children on their own” 
(Reynell, 1989, p. 158). Gambling, theft, 
arguments, rape, and even murder are 
occurring more and more frequently and 
are gradually destroying the morale of a 
people whose ancient dynasties created 
the magnificent temples at Angkor Wat. 
Indeed, as I walked around the camp, the 
burning sun, parched earth and bamboo 
huts semed to take on an aura of surreal- 
ism. It was like an eerie dream with men, 
women and children moving about in an 
“as if” life. 

As the layers were peeled back, how- 
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ever, I began to detect that the refugees 
were trying against insurmountable odds 
to regain a measure of self-respect and 
personal dignity. What struck me was the 
will to draw hope out of futility, the 
resilience to call forth latent and some- 
times unknown talents, the determination 
to create order and structure, and the 
courage to rebuild their lives in a purga- 
tory they did not create and could not 
control. 

Almost 20 years of instability have, 
inevitably, taken their toll on traditional 
Khmer social structure and behaviour. 
Cambodian custom clearly defined the 
roles of men and women. The 
wife/mother was reared as the one to 
make the family happy and comfortable, 
while the husband/father provided food, 
shelter, and protection. The obedience of 
women was highly regarded. Adultery 
was taboo for women and divorce rare. 

+ * * 
Changes in circumstances call for mea- 
sures of adaptation. It is roughly estimat- 
ed, for instance, that women now make 
up about 65 percent of the adult popula- 
tion in the civilian camps. The men have 
either been killed or imprisoned or they 
live in the military camps and enter the 
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camp at night, after UNBRO personnel 
have left. The only young men I met dur- 
ing my brief visit were educators. This 
demographic imbalance is coupled with 
the loss of both physical and psychologi- 
cal security. Women’s lives have 
become “without meaning and without 
value” and in the constraints of the 
camps, they live from day to day “in 
despair and despondency.” They com- 
pare their lives “to combing one’s hair 
without a mirror.” 

To survive, Khmer women have been 
obliged to become more assertive than 
before, “to organize among themselves, 
to make decisions independently, to 
assume the role of family protector and 
to learn self-reliance.” One of the most 
important self-help organizations for 
women, the Khmer Women’s Associa- 
tion (KWA), focusses on programs to 
educate Khmer women to accept the 
responsibility for and to take a more 
active role in rebuilding their society. 

The focus on children and family is 
evident. The KWA statement upholds 
the family as “the core of the community 
and the children are the main pillars of 
the nation.” Among the refugees, “fami- 
ly” had many meanings. Because the 
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configurations of family structures have 
been destroyed, people show a tendency 
to rearrange their families to make up for 
lost family members. An orphan child 
may be “adopted” by a woman whose 
child was taken by Pol Pot’s men. A boy 
may “adopt” a younger boy to replace a 
brother who was slain. 

In stark contrast to “Pol Pot time” and 
to the period of flight from Cambodia, 
when women aborted because of ill 
health and the rare babies who were born 
often died in infancy, the birth rate in the 
camp is high. In fact, it is roughly esti- 
mated that about 30 percent of the 
internees are under the age of five. Over- 
all the camp population is increasing, 
new births more than compensating for 
deaths. Neither the pill nor condoms are 
generally used as birth control measures. 
Rather, the women are encouraged by 
medical staff to engage in family plan- 
ning, known as the “child spacing pro- 
gram.” Women participate on a 
voluntary basis, with the intention of 
having children two years apart, “for 
their own health and for the health of the 
child.” The only birth control measure 
which is sometimes used is the contro- 
versial drug Depo-Provera. Abortion is 





Exercises for the older children and a doll 
to cuddle for the younger ones 


frowned on by the U.N., although it may 
be practised “illegally.” Women, I was 
told, sometimes use the juice of a young 
pineapple to induce bleeding. Generally 
speaking, the value of children is such 
that a Red Cross doctor observed that he 
had never encountered a woman who 
wanted an abortion because of a preg- 
nancy resulting from rape. 

The high birth rate is closely related 
to a widespread drive to revitalize the 
nation. But something else, more indi- 
vidual and private, is at the root of the 
high birth rate. Within the larger context 
of nation and the will for national sur- 
vival, every man and woman, each sol- 
dier and camp inmate, sees children as 
the continuation of an interrupted life 
and the sanity of a normal existence. 
Children link the past with the future and 
join memory with hope. To choose to 
have children is to choose to give mean- 
ing to their lives and hope for their 
nation. 

+ % * 

Within the constraints of the camp, peo- 
ple show remarkable resilience and 
determination to create some sense in 
their world, as indicated in their desire 
for educating the children. Pre-school 
falls under the authority of the Khmer 
Women’s Association which seeks to 
lighten the mother’s load and to help the 
children “grow rapidly in language, ges- 
ture, intelligence, mentality and 
courage.” The words, written by the 
women with sincerity, only heighten the 
children’s deprivation. A young Canadi- 
an worker, Ali Blair, in charge of chil- 
dren’s play told me a heart-rending story 
about toys. Little children who had never 
seen toys before went “emotionally 
wild” when they were given toys for the 
first time. They wanted them all, yet they 
didn’t know which ones to play with 
first. When they were given little rag 
dolls for the first time, they were a little 
intimidated. They stared at the new 
beings carefully. They circled them 
questioningly. They approached them 
timidly. They touched them gingerly. 
Gradually, they held them and cuddled 
them and then it was impossible to sepa- 
rate the little children from the dolls. 

In the elementary schools, which are 
few and primitive, the Khmer language, 
math, geography, Khmer history, and 
science are taught. As an additional 
incentive to attend school, children 
receive bread for lunch. Almost all the 
teaching materials are produced in the 
camp from UNBRO supplies but the 
school I visited lacked science equip- 
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Not only the children 
suffer. Endless 

years of war have 
deprived thousands 
of adults of the 
benefits of schooling. 


ment and basic teaching aids, such as 
blackboards. As for texts, poetry, and 
story books, educators painstakingly 
translate useful material from a number 
of other languages and then type them up 
on manual typewriters. When I was 
there, typing was almost at a standstill 
because only one Khmer typewriter was 
functioning — for 160,000 people! 

It is not just the children who are 
deprived. Endless years of war have 
deprived thousands of adults of the bene- 
fits of schooling. Hence, women of all 
ages are encouraged to attend class. 
Young mothers with their nursing infants 
sit beside their mothers and grandmoth- 
ers, and all of them learn to read and 
write together. 
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One of the most important programs 
organized by the KWA is nutrition class- 
es, euphemistically called food process- 
ing. Women are taught not only how to 
prepare nutritious meals from the basics 
provided by UNBRO but also how to 
read and use recipes. They learn, for 
example, to use soya beans, an uncom- 
mon commodity in the Cambodian diet, 
in a multitude of ways. After the day’s 
cooking, each woman is allowed to take 
three kilos of food home and the remain- 
der is distributed by the KWA among the 
needy, the orphans, the handicapped, the 
elderly, and the soldiers who visit their 
families in the camp at night, after 
UNBRO personnel have left. 

Women learn skills and literacy 
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simultaneously. Pattern making, sewing 
both by hand and machine, embroidery, 
weaving, and spinning are all part of the 
KWA curriculum. Students who do par- 
ticularly well are selected for teacher 
training. Shortly before my visit, 100 
treadle sewing machines were sent to the 
camp. There is, of course, no electricity 
there. Women are permitted to keep 
some of the articles they make and the 
KWA distributes the remainder to deliv- 
ering women, the elderly, and the 
maimed. The organization also holds 
classes in handicrafts, such as scarf 
weaving, mat weaving, knitting, and car- 
pentry. For older women, it has devel- 
oped sessions to produce incense for 
Buddhist ceremonies. 

In an environment where women have 
experienced displacement, destitution, 
chronic stress, grief, and often rape and 
torture, the Khmer Women’s Association 
recognizes the need for health services 
and counselling. To assist UNBRO, 
which provides the basic medical neces- 
sitites, KWA section representatives 
make daily house-to-house visits, report 
on the dead and new-born, the malnour- 
ished and abandoned, and the elderly. A 
whole cohort of workers is being trained 
by the KWA to educate women in mat- 
ters of mother and child health care. 
Attempts are also being made to identify 
and deal with psychological problems, 
particularly those related to women suf- 
fering from sexual harassment and tor- 
ture. There is dire need for literature on 
the treatment and care of victims of 
abuse. 
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Family breakup is an inevitable conse- 
quence of war. The KWA is particularly 
concerned about abandoned and lost 
children and in co-operation with inter- 
national agencies like the Red Cross, the 
association spares no efforts in trying to 
reunite children with their relatives. 

Although much constructive work is 
being done, a short visit to Site II 
revealed many deficiencies. All the 
KWA programs, popular as they may be, 
are unfortunately on a small scale and 
serve only a limited number of women. 
Inadequate educational facilities, an 
insufficient number of teachers, and 
political constraints cripple efforts to 
educate all children. Corruption, coer- 
cion, monotony, prostitution, and stress 
continue to take their toll on human life. 
Abductions and forced movement from 
one camp to another and/or back into 
Cambodia are an ever-present nocturnal 
fear. Many women in Site II, moreover, 
are from rural and humble backgrounds, 
and they are juxtaposed to highly sophis- 
ticated aspects of industrialized Western 
society. This is particularly noticeable in 
the areas of medicine and technology. 
The artificiality of life goes on; a genera- 
tion of Cambodians is growing up in the 
camps — eating fish from a can and rice 
from a plastic bag. 

While sharing a meal with Ali Blair, 
a young Canadian worker, and a group 
of Cambodian women, we were enter- 
tained by a little six-year old boy doing 
traditional Khmer dancing. I was moved 
by his beauty and sweetness and by the 
symbol he represented of his country’s 
potential. I thought of the child whose 
single wish was to survive and of the 
mother whose only ambition was to 
return home to Cambodia and start a new 
life in safety and freedom. I looked 
around me and my heart sank. 

As we drove out of the camp, I took 
one last glance at Site II. I marvelled at 
the landscape — the lush green hills in 
the distance. They were in striking con- 
trast to the unending rows of little huts 
crowded together on the red earth, like 
toy houses with make-believe inhabi- 
tants. But Site II is real. The anguish of 
160,000 Cambodians imprisoned in this 
hell on earth is real. Trapped inside this 
vast bamboo city, 160,000 people have 
been living on tenterhooks, their bags 
packed, ready to run at a moment’s 
notice. Inside the camp, frustration and 
despair gnaw away at a proud people, 
incarcerated behind barbed-wire iron 
bars. 

I carried away with me all these 


unsettling images. Among camp inhabi- 
tants, specifically from Khao i Dang, a 
few have been chosen by officials of a 
distant country for admission as refugee 
immigrants. Some of these children may 
end up in Toronto or Montreal schools; 
and teachers may find them seated in 
their classrooms looking like all the 
other children. But they are really not the 
same. Some may have had a little 
schooling; others may never have seen 
the inside of a classroom. Some may 
have learned to read Khmer; others may 
have spent their childhood in transit, 
fleeing from one danger to another, 
shunted from one camp to another. For 
these young newcomers, life before 
Canada was traumatic. 


Postscript: This article was written 
before Cambodian agreement on the 
political restructuring of their country. 
Under U.N. supervision, elections will 
be held in the near future. Without doubt, 
the political, economic, social and cultur- 
al reconstruction of Cambodia will 
require monumental effort and outside 
assistance. 

The fate of the internees in the many 
camps along the Thai border is still 
undetermined, though they will certainly 
be repatriated rather than resettled in a 
third country. Canada has not admitted a 
large number of Cambodian refugees, 
partly because the movement has been 
limited to those chosen in the field by 
Canadian officers who are bound by our 
laws which determine refugee status by 
the narrow definition of the Geneva Con- 
vention. Since most of the refugees have 
been virtually imprisoned in the camps, 
moreover, they have been unable to 
claim refugee status in Canada. 
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Language Programming 
with Dialect Students 


Dianne Morrison 


Program Leader, Special Education, 
North York Board of Education 


Michael Luther 

Faculty of Education, York University 
John McCullough 

Principal, Glen Park, North York 


Several years ago a number of processes 
and events led to the identification of a 
specific group of students at Firgrove 
Elementary School. These students, of 
West Indian background, did not qualify 
for special education programs but ap- 
peared to have difficulty with classroom 
language. 

Further evidence of their language needs 
came from the results of a North York 
special needs test which suggested that 
many children with a Patois Language 
background had not yet developed inferen- 
tial, predictive, and figurative language 
skills. Closer observation seemed to show 
that these children displayed concrete, 
“context bound” language patterns. 

Westby (1985) states that children who 
come from a low socio-economic back- 
ground have a reduced context base of 
language necessary for school success. In 
addition, these children operate in an oral 
language style. That is, they use language 
primarily to request items or actions from 
others and to talk about items familiar to 
both listener and speaker; they use non- 
specific vocabulary and reduced syntax, 
and they omit semantic connectives. 

The strategy which appears to have the 
most success in moving children along the 
continuum to literate language is the 
development of the narrative form. This is 
the first language form that requires a 
speaker to produce an extended dialogue 
and that involves distancing and gener- 
alizing from reality. 

We also know that the literacy socializa- 
tion process that occurs in the home, which 
allows the child to see print, and see how 
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it is used meaningfully within a social 
situation, has a significant impact on a 
child’s language and reading development 
(Schuele & Kleeck, 1986). Almost all 
research on parental involvement in the 
teaching of reading indicates that if parents 
read to their children their children improve 
in reading. These results continue to be 
significant even when the parents are non- 
literate or largely non-English speaking 
(Tizard, Schofield & Hewison, 1982). 
Oral language develops through exposure 
to and interaction with a variety of models, 
so a hypothesis was formed that although 
the dialect of students in our target group 
may be developing, many of them do not 
appear to have sufficient models of “‘Stan- 
dard English” in their personal environ- 
ment to enable them to function well in the 
classroom. To address this, we felt that the 
current classroom programs must be 
modified in order to program effectively for 
the identified group. Additional assistance 
needed to be provided directly to these 
students. The purpose of the present pro- 
ject was to support language development 
in children so they would freely use 
language to monitor and reflect on ex- 
perience, to reason about, plan, and predict 
experience and to imagine and express feel- 
ings. The better teacher and children 
understood each other, the more closely the 
program could meet the children’s needs. 
The following study describes a language 
énrichment project started in November, 
1986, and completed in November, 1987. 


Subjects 

The subjects were 18 black children from 
a West Indian Patois (Creole) language 
background all entering Grade 1. Their 
mean age was six years old. The children 
were divided into two equal groups — the 
Experimental Group and the Control 
Group. The children attended two neigh- 
bouring schools in a low socio-economic 
area of North York: the Experimental 
children were in one school while most of 
the Control children were in another 
school. 


A LANGUAGE 
ENRICHMENT PROJECT 
IN NORTH YORK 


There were two teachers, team teaching 
in the Grade 1 Experimental class. The 
Control group children were in four dif- 
ferent classes. The Control teachers were 
unaware of the programming intervention 
in the Experimental class. 

The following pre- and _post-testing 
devices were used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the proposed program: 


e Story telling — analyzing oral language 
samples for all children, 

e Bracken Concept Development Test, 

e Test of Early Reading Ability, 

¢ Written language samples, 

e Maintaining a file of students’ develop- 
ing oral and written expressive language 
samples in the classroom. 


Programming 

The goals of the-program were to en- 
courage the variety of situations in which 
language is used to express ideas and feel- 
ings, to make inquiries, to interact, to per- 
suade, to inform, to evaluate, to request, 
to become part of the social milieu, to 
entertain, to encourage dialogue that 
enhances fluency and expansion, to en- 
courage free expression for all Dialect 
children and to encourage, by appreciating 
cultural differences and adjusting expecta- 
tions, opportunities for students to learn 
Standard English while maintaining pride 
in their own dialect. 

The program interventions for the Ex- 
perimental Group aimed to increase and 
build upon the child’s experience and to en- 
courage natural oral and written language 
development. 

The program consisted of the Experi- 
mental class teacher reading literature 
several times daily to the entire class; using 
narratives and story telling activities; view- 
ing, dramatizing, using pantomime, im- 
provizations, plays and puppet activities; 
developing language skills in conjunction 
with classroom themes; using language 
activities such as the Barrier Game, the 
Magnetic Way to Language, puns, jokes, 
and limericks. 
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Developing concepts such as colour, 
space, directions, and so on throughout the 
program was an important aspect of the 
project. The Experimental teachers were 
aware of these concepts as they were 
discussed at length with the examiner and 
programming suggestions were made to 
help integrate these concepts into 
classroom themes. 

Writing daily, accepting all writing at- 
tempts (which may include squiggles, 
marks, letters, inventive spelling), obser- 
ving, and accepting each child’s stage of 
development and encouraging growth in 
skill areas when appropriate were also an 
integral part of the intervention. 

The control group teachers were not 
aware of the programming in the ex- 
perimental school. 


Results 

In evaluating the results of this study, some 
important observations were recorded. 
Almost every child made gains in the mean 
length of words per natural expression in 
the Experimental group. This could not 
have happened by chance as the gains were 
consistent for every child in the Ex- 
perimental group. The move along the con- 
tinuum to a more literate style of oral 
language was apparent in all oral language 
samples in the Experimental group, along 
with an increase in the number of words 
per natural expression. 


Experimental Child 


The gains in the Experimental group in 
written expression were dramatic over what 
they had been doing in writing a year 
before. From our observations, writing as 
a natural developmental process enables 
teachers to determine a child’s developmen- 
tal stage in writing and to plan an ap- 
propriate program to advance the child’s 
writing skills. Late grade 1 children were 
able to write narratives up to six and seven 
sentences long. The children displayed 
great confidence in their ability to 
communicate. 

In concept development, the Experimen- 
tal children went from low average to 
average in cognitive functioning as 
measured by the Bracken Test. An 
awareness of concepts necessary for 
academic success and the generalization of 
these concepts throughout the curriculum 
made a significant difference to the child’s 
development. The program was focussed, 
integrated, and goal orientated. Concept 
development training (for instance, 
developing spatial awareness in the gym, 
in drama, in visual arts, and in math) 
generalized to the Bracken Test results. A 
combination of methods of both inten- 
tional/mediational teaching and incidental 
learning were employed simultaneously 
and successfully throughout the project. 

Significant gains for the Experimental 
group were not found in the area of pre- 
reading as tested by the T.E.R.A. The Ex- 
perimental group was supposed to receive 


Control Child 
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extra help at home from their parents in 
reading. As it turned out, however, very 
few children in the Experimental group ac- 
tually received home reading. Also, the 
high quality in the teaching of reading in 
the school for the Control pupils may have 
offset (in terms of the T.E.R.A. test results) 
the benefits of being read to at home (by 
parents) for a few of the Experimental 
pupils. In any event, both groups showed 
gains in reading over the year of the study. 

The study appears to demonstrate that 
gains in the area of oral and written ex- 
pressive language skills and cognitive train- 
ing can be made with short-term interven- 
tions with young children. The “preven- 
tative’ approach seems to work well here. 
Carefully training Grade 1 teachers who 
focus on rich language acquisition with 
English as a Second Dialect children can 
effect meaningful changes in children’s 
speaking, thinking, and writing. Skills such 
as reading acquisition may require even 
more ‘mediation,’ both at home and 
school, and more time to develop, than was 
given in this study. Younger children are 
quite adaptable to language instruction 
given in Standard English without a 
deliberate attempt to deal with so-called 
dialect interference. 

However, with older children, it should 
not be left to chance that Second Dialect 
Children acquire competence in Standard 
English through a process of cultural 
Osmosis; intentional mediation of language 
is crucial to success in school for these 
children. Anything less is tantamount to 
neglect of these children, who are often 
academically at risk from the day they start 
school. 
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Teaching 


Elementary 


School 
Children 
about the 
Holocaust 


Barbara Lassman 


Adjunct Professor, Fairleigh Dickinson 
and Seton Hall University 


Teaching children about the Holocaust can 
be an overwhelming, intimidating, con- 
troversial experience, yet some school 
districts in the U.S. are making the topic 
mandatory. To me, teaching about the 
Holocaust was definitely one of the most 
meaningful experiences of my teaching 
career. Over the years, I have taught the 
subject in Grades 2 through high school, 
and am of the firm belief that a unit on the 
Holocaust must be introduced and not 
swept under the carpet. The reality, the 
horror, of so much human destruction 
cannot be denied. An enlightened people 
may prevent future similar events. 

What follows is an example of my ap- 
proach to teaching Grades 2 to 5 children 
about the Holocaust. 


Part I — There was no advanced notice, 
no discussion of the Holocaust as an up- 
coming unit of study. One day, I simply 
divided the children into two groups: those 
with blue eyes and those with brown eyes. 
(You can divide them arbitrarily — 
sneakers versus those not wearing 
sneakers, etc.) One group was given 
cookies, the other group received nothing. 
A discussion followed on the feelings of 
members of both groups, the validity of my 
actions, and the definitions for and ex- 
amples of prejudice and discrimination. 
Students were asked to speak with parents, 
grandparents, and neighbours to learn of 
situations where they had suffered pre- 
judice or discrimination. 


Part II — The second class began with 
students relaying experiences of friends and 
family. All students then drew, coloured, 
and wore arm bands displaying the Star of 
David. I explained the reality of this in the 
German context (e.g., curfews, ghettos). 
Again, the discussion culminated with feel- 
ings and reactions about being singled out 
as a member of a particular group. 


Part III — The third class was an in-depth 
study of economic and political conditions 
in Germany in the 1930s. We looked at how 
the hunger, the high rates of unemploy- 


ment, the closure of the mines led to a 
readiness on the part of the German popu- 
lace to follow an orator who promised the 
good life. 


Part IV — The fourth class was devoted en- 
tirely to the life of Adolf Hitler — ‘his 
beliefs, family, personality, constant 
failures, his needs, success as an orator, his 
hatred of the Jews. Discussion and ques- 
tions included the following: How could a 
man act like this? How could people 
follow? Why didn’t civilians rise to the 
rescue of those being persecuted, separated 
from loved ones? Was Hitler insane? Would 
one have to be insane to direct the atrocities 
that millions suffered? 








Part V — The fifth class dealt with the con- 
centration camps (Treblinka, Dachau, 
Buchenwald, Auschwitz, Bergen-Belsen, 
Terezin, Mauthausen) and the gas 
chambers. Discussions centred on, of 
course, the terror and the horror of the 
deaths and atrocities and the effect on those 
who survived. But also coming out of this 
period are stories of bravery and many in- 
stances of both individual heroism and 
organized resistance. 


Part VI — The sixth class was spent scrun- 
ched up together on a closet floor while I 
read aloud excerpts from the Diary of a 
Young Girl by Anne Frank (stressing her 
family, her friends, but mostly her feelings) 
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and poems from J Never Saw Another 
Butterfly. 


Part VII — The concluding session found 
the students in a dimly lit room with only 
an unlit candle, a blank piece of paper (to 
allow for composition or drawing), and a 
pencil at each desk. The students were ask- 
ed to share their feelings based on what we 
had discussed — feelings in the form of a 
poem, a story, a picture. I cried as I read 
the sentiments expressed and I shared the 
products of this last meeting with the 
students. 

Parental support was very high, in- 
cluding sharing of experiences, 
photographs, and memorabilia. 


There are many excellent books on the 
Holocaust available. Here is a list of a few 
I’ve found helpful. 


Frank, Anne. (1952).Diary of a Young Girl. 
Doubleday. 

I Never Saw Another Buiterfly: Children’s 
Drawings and Poems from the Terezin Con- 
centration Camp, 1942-1944. (1978). 
Schocken. 

Kantor, Alfred. (1971). Book of Alfréd Kan- 
ton. McGraw-Hill. 

Picker, Henry. (1973). Hitler, Close-Up. 
MacMillan. 

Shirer, William L. (1981). Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich. Touchstone Books. 
Snyder, Louis L. (1961). Hitler and Nazism. 
F. Watts. 

Toland, John. (1978). Hitler, The Pictorial 
Documentary of His Life. Doubleday. 
Villard, Oswald Garrison. (1940). The State 
and Minds of the German People, 
1914-1940. Appleton Century. 


In teaching about the Holocaust to older 
students (Grades 6 to 12), I’ve found that 
the ideas already outlined still work well; 
however, topics should be covered in more 
detail. With older students, more feelings 
and more reactions can be elicited and, as 
a consequence, really excellent discussions 
often follow. 

Topics for discussions 
students might include: 

e choosing to live — this involves forfeiting 
one’s religion, hiding, the fear of discovery; 
e choosing death; 

© memories and nightmares; 

® one’s identity as a Jew; 

e the suffering throughout Europe; 

e the love of family, neighbours, self; 

© revenge. 


with older 


Books appropriate for this age’ group 
include (as well as Anne Frank’s Diary, 
which should be compulsory reading, 
and Book of Alfred Kantor) The Old 
Country by Sholom Aleichem, which was 
the basis for ‘‘Fiddler on the Roof’’; and 
Her Life and Diary by Hannah Senesh, 
which recounts the story of a young 
Hungarian girl’s part in a secret mission. 


Fenced In, drawing and poem 
by Sean Kellner, Student 
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INTERCULTURAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 
COUNSELLORS FOR THE YEAR 2000 


Aaron Wolfgang 


Professor, Department of Applied 
Psychology, OISE 


It is estimated by the Population Institute 
that in only one decade the world popu- 
lation will increase by one billion people. 
Yet birth rates have fallen in the wealthy 
industrial countries while there has been 
rapid population growth in the poorer 
countries. By the beginning of the 21st 
century, more immigrants and refugees 
will be knocking loudly at our doors. 
They will come mainly from Asia and 
Latin America where there continues to 
be much strife and political turmoil. 

As the economic pressures mount, it 
will be more and more difficult to turn 
immigrants and refugees away. At pre- 
sent, I don’t know how many “illegals” 
there are in Canada, but if the U.S. 
attempts to stop the flow of its illegals 
(ten years ago there were about six mil- 
lion), then the pressure on Canada to 
loosen up its immigration policy will 
only increase. Canada, with its declining 
birth rate, will be hard pressed to justify 
a strict immigration policy. 

What are the implications of this state 
of affairs for teachers and counsellors? 
The primary one that I see is that teach- 
ers and counsellors of the future will 
require a specific set of intercultural 
skills and strategies. The culturally 
encapsulated teacher will become a 
dinosaur, hopefully an obsolete and 
dying breed. 

The children of immigrants and 
refugees have no choice about their edu- 
cation. It is the decision of their parents. 
Similarly teachers and counsellors often 
see the faces of their classroom and 
client populations change overnight. The 
government, through its immigration 
policies, causes this situation, yet pro- 
vides little warning of what is to come 
and little or no funding for the necessary 
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training. That is why I say that teachers 
and counsellors must take on a futuristic 
vision of what their classrooms will be 
like in the year 2000 and prepare them- 
selves to cope with an increasingly glob- 
al composition. 

The teacher and counsellor for the 
year 2000 will have to develop new flu- 
encies to meet the needs of their immi- 
grant and refugee students. These 
fluencies go beyond mere verbal fluency. 
It is a given that teachers and counsellors 
are fluent in their native language. How- 
ever, it is not a given that they are fluent 
in (i.e., are able to accurately analyze) 
their own culture, the culture of their stu- 
dents, or the nonverbal language of their 
students. 





There is also evidence 
that there is a universal 
drive to be in synchrony, 
harmony, and congruency 
with our environment and 
with significant others. 


It is important to be culturally and 
nonverbally fluent because these are 
important sources of misunderstanding 
and miscommunication. Both culture and 
nonverbal language often operate at the 
unconscious level; they are implicit and 
unstated. For instance, how close do we 
come when talking to Latin Americans? 
They have a tendency to be more touch 
oriented, to stand closer, and to gesticu- 
late more in conversation than those 
from Anglo-Saxon or Asian cultures, 
which are less contact oriented. The 
teacher and counsellor must become 
more aware of the cultural and nonverbal 
fluencies that operate in the classroom 
and counselling offices and attempt to 
become more fluent in these areas. It is 


important to understand that verbal 
behaviour is intertwined with nonverbal 
behaviour and that culture mediates the 
two. For instance, a teacher may ask a 
student to look her in the eye when 
answering a question. It may be impolite 
in that student’s culture to look an 
authority figure in the eye. In this case 
the verbal statement takes on a negative 
value because of the nonverbal expecta- 
tion to look the teacher in the eye. The 
teacher shows that she is not fluent in the 
Sstudent’s culture, in knowing the appro- 
priate nonverbal behaviour. 

Often counsellors and teachers com- 
plain that they can’t possibly learn about 
all the cultures of their refugee and 
immigrant students because there are so 
many. Fortunately, there are universals, 
like facial expressions, which express the 
basic emotions. Of course there are dis- 
play rules for these emotions that deter- 
mine when and to whom these emotions 
can be displayed. But people of all cul- 
tures display and recognize fundamental 
emotions like happiness, sadness, anger, 
and so on. There is also evidence that 
there is a universal drive to be in syn- 
chrony, harmony, and congruency with 
our environment and with significant 
others. This universal predisposition can 
be brought out in conditions where syn- 
chrony and harmony are encouraged 
(e.g., singing, applauding, and laughing 
together), where teachers and students 
positively value each other. 

It is hoped that by the year 2000 there 
will be a larger research base so that 
teachers, counsellors, and students can 
learn more about each others’ cultures 
and nonverbal behaviours, what they 
mean, and how they manifest them- 
selves. With the advent of more sophisti- 
cated computers, storage and retrieval of 
such information is certainly feasible. 

Considering the changing face of our 
nation, we need a new kind of teacher 
and counsellor by the year 2000 — that 
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Sally Ball 


Doctorate of Education, OISE, and 
Elementary School Teacher 


The purpose of this article is not to 
lament the fact that most administrative 
positions in the educational system are 
held by men; rather, it is to outline sever- 
al aspects of the “separate spheres”! ide- 
ology which we must address on our way 
to achieving true equality of the sexes. 

The educational system has for many 
years been an important element in the 
socialization process of children, and, in 
the past, school systems purposely sought 
to inculcate what were deemed appropri- 
ate gender-role behaviours. With the rise 
of the women’s movement, however, 
these roles have been questioned. Sex- 
role stereotyping has been decried for 
almost two decades, and men and women 
are now being encouraged to develop 
non-stereotypical behaviours. Within 
schools, however, teachers are still segre- 
gated into positions that were considered 
appropriate in the 19th century. 

In Ontario, education is organized 
into four official divisions. The Primary 
Division includes Junior Kindergarten to 
Grade 3, the Junior Division encompass- 
es Grades 4 to 6, the Intermediate Divi- 
sion includes Grades 7 to 10 (which are 
split between elementary and secondary 
schools), and the Senior Division is com- 
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Separate 


Spheres 


of 
Public 


Schooling 


posed of Grades 11 to 13 (OAC). At the 
present time, almost all teachers of pri- 
mary grades in this province are women, 
as are most of the teachers in the Junior 
Division. Male teachers begin to out- 
number females in the Intermediate Divi- 
sion, and in the secondary schools there 
are considerably more male than female 
teachers. By the OAC level, male 
instructors outnumber females by 
approximately three to one.2 


Mental vs. Manual 

The activity of teaching differs consider- 
ably in the primary and junior grades 
from that performed in the Intermediate 
and Senior Divisions. Just as a distinc- 
tion is sometimes made between mental 
and manual labour, a similar division 
exists within teaching. Most of the actual 
work of teaching young children consists 
of manual labour. Associated with teach- 
ing the very young are a number of tasks 
which all such instructors understand yet 
rarely discuss. 





Most male classroom 
teachers instruct children 
who are presumably old 
enough to look after 
their own physical needs. 


Beyond the formal curriculum of. the 
early years of schooling, there exists 
what one might call the “unspoken cur- 
riculum.” The unspoken curriculum of 
the primary (and to some extent the 
junior) grades includes the following 
tasks: 

* tying and untying shoelaces 

* undoing knots in shoelaces 

¢ finding lost lunches and lost articles of 
clothing 

° Opening too tight thermos lids 

e peeling bananas and oranges, opening 
food containers, and providing openers 
during snack and lunch time 

e making sure that students who receive 
medication, such as ritalin, to control 
hyperactivity, are sent to the office in 
time to receive their medicine 

° counting money for field trips, hot 
dogs, pizza, book orders, and fund-rais- 
ing activities 

° providing dry clothing for children who 
have jumped into or fallen into puddles 
at recess 

° applying emergency first aid measures 
for cuts, scrapes, head injuries, and 
other assorted ailments 

° cutting paper, mixing paints, and clean- 
ing up sand, water, and other various 
spills 


It is evident from the unspoken cur- 


riculum of the primary and junior grades 
that the teaching of young children is 
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related to activities which in traditional 
families are assigned almost exclusively 
to the mother. In such families, fathers 
generally act as authority figures and 
reinforce the somewhat lesser personal 
power of the mother. It is a stereotype 
that men are the strong disciplinarians, 
particularly when it comes to controlling 
older adolescents. Within education, 
most male classroom teachers instruct 
children who are presumably old enough 
to look after their own physical needs. 
Thus, the main work of the teachers of 
the intermediate and senior grades can be 
classified as mental labour. Such instruc- 
tors are responsible for teaching pre- 
scribed subject matter and perform some 
administrative tasks. Some of the duties 
of the unspoken curriculum of the inter- 
mediate and senior grades include: 
* counselling students concerning career 
goals 
* giving guidance to teenagers who are 
becoming aware of their changing bod- 
ies and emotions 
e acting as liaison persons with other 
social agencies for young people who 
are in trouble with the law 
* arranging out-of-school excursions 


Ontario’s Ministry of Education 
guidelines concerning education in the 
Primary and Junior Divisions (or what 
one might call the Female Sphere of 
Education) differ considerably from 
those governing the intermediate and 
senior grades (the Male Sphere). Educa- 
tion in the Primary and Junior Divisions 
(1975) outlines the Ministry’s goals for 
these grade levels. Following the peda- 
gogical theories of the early modern edu- 
cational reformer Comenius (1592- 
1670), this document advocates a child- 
centred approach to education. Teachers 
are told the importance of developing a 
positive sense of self-esteem in each 
child, and are encouraged to use an inte- 
grated approach to education, which one 
might call “the child is king/queen” phi- 
losophy. Little emphasis is placed on for- 
mal evaluation; instead group work and 
sharing is encouraged, making this a 
very nurturing, personal approach to 
education. 

While the tone of this document is 
indeed admirable in that it takes into 
account the needs of each individual stu- 
dent, nevertheless, its attitude towards 
the teachers who instruct here (mostly 
women) is somewhat patronizing. The 
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guide contains 135 references telling 
teachers what to do and what not to do. 
Phrases such as “teachers must,” “the 
teacher should,” and “the teacher’s 
responsibility is to” are commonplace. 
Teachers are told that they should look 
after their bulletin boards (p. 104), that 
they should talk less and listen more (p. 
32), and that “they must not impose their 
own views on the children” (p. 20). This 
document further implies that teachers 
need to brush up on their mathematics 
skills (p. 62). 

Arranged very much like a picture 
book for young children, this guide con- 
tains numerous images of pupils learn- 
ing. While images of adult males are 
conspicuously absent, the “teacher as 
mommy” is presented in a large picture 
of a young woman hugging a child to her 
bosom (p. 19). 


Fathers generally act as 
authority figures and 
reinforce the somewhat 
lesser personal power of 
the mother. 


The Ministry of Education’s guide 
governing intermediate grades, Ontario 
Schools Intermediate and Senior Divi- 
sions or OSIS (1984, revised 1989), dif- 
fers considerably in tone and flavour 
from Education in the Primary and 
Junior Divisions. Generally, a more tra- 
ditional approach to education is encour- 
aged for instructors (usually male) of 
older students. Young people in these 
grades are taught different kinds of sub- 
ject matter, usually on a rotary basis. The 
document clearly outlines how much 
time must be spent on each subject. 
Teachers do most of the talking, and stu- 
dents are expected to be able to repro- 
duce what has been taught. The emphasis 
in these grades is placed on competition 
for good marks, and the doctrine of these 
grades seems to encourage the view that 
the “subject matter is king.” 

It appears that the essence and flavour 
of the two spheres of education are 
defined by stereotypes relating to the sex 
of the majority of teachers who instruct 
there. A “nurturing” approach is advo- 
cated in education’s “female sphere,” 


while the “male sphere” is much more 
“task-oriented.” 


History of Sex-Segregation 

During the times of rapid school expan- 
sion in the 19th century, school trustees, 
although eager to hire female teachers to 
staff classrooms, made it very clear that 
women would be allowed to teach only 
the youngest pupils. They were paid con- 
siderably less then males, who continued 
to instruct in the intermediate and senior 
grades, and who managed schools. The 
belief was that female teachers instinc- 
tively knew how to nurture young chil- 
dren, yet they were forced to resign 
when they married. / 

Presently, reasons for the continued 
segregation of teachers are less evident. 
Teachers of both sexes are paid compa- 
rable salaries whether they teach Kinder- 
garten or Grade 8. Instructors’ earnings 
are based on academic qualifications and 
experience rather than the age and grade 
level of the students taught. 

The literature dealing with teacher 
segregation presents this phenomenon 
mainly from the viewpoint of Reproduc- 
tion Theory, an ideological framework 
originally put forth by Althusser (1971), 
and elaborated by Bowles and Gintis 
(1976), among numerous others. This 
view implies that students, via the school 
system, are conditioned to perform the 
roles that they will play in society, and 
maintains that schools essentially mirror 
the inequalities (including those between 
the sexes) occurring in capitalist states. 


A Case Study of Sex Segregation 
As part of the requirements for an Ed.D. 
degree at OISE, I conducted a research 
project to investigate sex-segregation of 
teachers from the viewpoint of the edu- 
cators themselves. The case study took 
place in a rural school board in central 
Ontario, in which teachers were sharply 
segregated on the basis of gender. Of 
approximately 200 elementary classroom 
teachers, only four men taught in the Pri- 
mary Division. Three instructors in the 
intermediate grades were women. As 
well, most instructors at the secondary 
level were men. From 16 detailed inter- 
views with school administrators, 15 dis- 
cussions with classroom teachers, and an 
analysis of 136 teacher questionnaires 
(completed by 94 women and 42 men), 
several interesting observations emerged. 
The school administrators in the study 
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(14 men and 2 women), expressed some 
stereotypical views about female teach- 
ers, whom they often referred to as 
“ladies.” One male principal stated that 
“a good primary teacher was worth her 
weight in gold,” while several men 
expressed the view that women were 
more patient than men, hence best suited 
to the primary grades. One principal felt 
that because we live in a “matriarchal 
society,” children who have been “close 
to the bosom” at home should have 
female instructors in the primary grades 
in order to ease the trauma of coming to 
school. The belief was expressed that 
women who are mothers are especially 
well prepared to teach the primary 
grades, while a principal stated that 
women respond more readily to a “play- 
centred kind of approach.” Another prin- 
cipal expressed the view that men don’t 
like to work with children who are 
“untrained.” 

During the interviews with classroom 
teachers, both men and women 
expressed stereotypical views about 
women instructors: a woman felt that 
you had to be part “earth mother” to 
teach young children, while another 
woman outlined how women had natural 
instincts to nurture. She described how 
the intermediate level female students at 
her school instinctively wanted to look 
after the junior kindergarten pupils. 

An analysis of the teacher question- 
naires showed that most men and women 
agreed that women have a “natural rap- 
port with young children,” and that 
“women who are mothers are especially 
well prepared to teach in the Primary 
Division.” 

An interesting fact emerged concern- 
ing male and female teachers’ feelings of 
expertise. In response to the question, 
“Do you consider yourself to be an 
expert in any subject area?” only 17.2 
percent of the women considered them- 
selves experts, compared with 54.8 per- 
cent of the men. It seemed that the male 
teachers were more confident of their 
abilities than were the women. 

Another finding was the fact that 40.4 
percent of the women expressed con- 
cerns about their ability to “discipline” 
students in the Intermediate Division. 
Adolescents’ resistance to schooling is 
graphically described by Paul Willis in 
his book Learning to Labour (1988). 
(Interestingly, a 19th century require- 
ment of teachers [see French, 1968] was 
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that they be able to beat their largest stu- 
dents in physical combat. Hence many 
school trustees did not allow women to 
teach older students.) 

On a note of optimism, 63 percent of 
women and 59.5 percent of men felt that 
having more men in the primary grades 
would benefit children by providing 
them with “positive role models.” As 
well, most of the teachers in the study 
also felt that children would be helped by 
seeing more women teaching higher 
grades, again in the area of “positive role 
models.” 

While most of the educators in this 
study supported, in theory, the idea of a 
reduction of sex-segregation of teachers, 
in general they were complacent about 
actively bringing about such changes. 





Nineteenth century sex- 
role stereotypes concerning 
the “true” roles of male 
and female teachers 

are Still with us. 


Although the limitations of this small- 
scale study are obvious, it does, never- 
theless, provide evidence that 19th 
century sex-role stereotypes concerning 
the “true” roles of male and female 
teachers are still with us. And, although 
the study does not suggest how macro- 
levels of sexism filter down to individu- 
als, it implies that ultimately we are 
conditioned to prefer what we “ought to” 
prefer. 


Conclusion 
The danger of a system of public school- 
ing organized using a separate spheres 
ideology lies in the fact that a system so 
organized transmits the belief that the 
nurturing and socializing of young chil- 
dren is the responsibility of women, 
while older adolescents are best taught 
by men. If schools continue to perpetuate 
the notion that women (the “powerless” 
of society) and young children (the 
“even more powerless”) naturally belong 
together, women will subtly be discour- 
aged from pursuing leadership positions 
within education. 

On a larger scale, governments can 
continue to justify spending pitifully 


small amounts of money on child care, 
since the myth can be perpetuated that 
looking after children is women’s work, 
rather than the responsibility of both 
Sexes. 

Policy makers, school administrators, 
and educators should work together to 
recognize and eliminate the various 
aspects of a separate spheres approach to 
schooling so that future generations can 


_be less burdened by the damaging effects 


of sex-role stereotyping. The educational 
system can be greatly instrumental in 
bringing about a more just society. 


Notes 

1. Originally coined by Alexis de Toc- 
queville in 1840, the term “separate 
spheres” has since been widely used to 
describe intricate relationships of power 
between men and women, with the 
underlying assumption that women func- 
tion best in the domestic realm, or in 
paid jobs directly related to the work 
they perform in the home, while men are 
best suited to the public realm of “real” 
work. 

2. Statistics on women teachers are 
released each year by the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of 
Ontario. Further statistics are provided in 
The Status of Women and Affirmative 
Action Employment Equity in Ontario 
School Boards (1988, p. 80). 
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L’approche communicative: 


qu’est-ce que c’est et ol en sommes nous? 


Lise Gauthier 


Adjointe de recherche principale et 
agente d'information au Centre de 
recherches en éducation franco-ontari- 
enne (CREFO) 


En 1987, le ministére de l’Education de 
l’Ontario langait un nouveau pro- 
gramme-cadre de francais visant une 
approche dynamique appelée approche 
communicative (appelée aussi globale ou 
holistique). L’approche communicative 
de l’enseignement et de l’apprentissage 
de la langue que préconise le pro- 
gramme-cadre entraine une pratique pé- 
dagogique qui valorise 4 la fois 
l’apprenant ou |l’apprenante, |’acte 
d’apprendre et les apprentissages (1). 

La caractéristique principale de 
l’approche communicative est le fait que 
Véléve développe des habiletés langa- 
giéres en vivant des expériences de com- 
munication. L’approche communicative 
est fondée sur cinq principes directeurs, 
six fonctions de la communication et 
sept caractéristiques de l’acte de commu- 
nication. 


Les principes directeurs 
L’enseignement doit respecter les 
principes suivants dans une démarche 
communicative : 

1. Il doit s’appuyer sur un modeéle satis- 
faisant de la compétence communicative, 
modéle regroupant les trois composantes 
Suivantes : linguistique (utilisation du 
code), sociolinguistique (utilisation de la 
langue en contexte) et pragmatique (utili- 
sation des méthodes et des techniques). 


2. Il doit répondre aux besoins de com- 
munication de l’éléve. 


3. Il doit amener 1’éléve a prendre part a 
des activités portant sur des situations de 
communication réelle. 


4. Il doit permettre a l’éléve de réfléchir 
sur ses actes de communication. 


5. Il doit tenir compte des quatre 
principes précédents lors de l’évaluation 
de la qualité de la langue. 
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Les fonctions de la communication 

Six fonctions de communication ont été 
retenues par le programme-cadre de 
francais. Il s’agit de : 

. La fonction informative. 

. La fonction expressive. 

. La fonction incitative. 

. La fonction poétique. 

. La fonction interactionnelle. 

. La fonction heuristique. 
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Les caractéristiques de l’acte de com- 
munication 

Le programme-cadre définit les sept ca- 
ractéristiques de l’acte de communica- 
tion de la fagon suivante : 

1. Il est fondé sur l’intéraction entre 
l’émetteur ou 1’émettrice et le récepteur 
ou la réceptrice. 

2. Il comprend l’imprévu, l’impromptu 
et la créativité tant dans la forme que 
dans le message. 

3. Il se réalise dans le discours et dans 
des contextes socioculturels qui 
imposent des contraintes. 

4, Il se réalise parfois dans des condi- 
tions psychologiques et physiques 
restrictives telles que la perte de 
mémoire, la fatigue et le bruit. 

5. Il suppose l’usage d’une langue 
authentique plutdt qu’une langue figée. 
6. Il a toujours au moins un but. 

7. Il sera aussi jugé en fonction du résul- 
tat atteint et du respect de diverses con- 
traintes. 


Le but de l’enseignement du francais 
Le but de l’enseignement du francais aux 
cycles intermédiaire et supérieur est le 
suivant : L’éléve développe des habiletés 
a utiliser efficacement le francais, instru- 
ment de communication et de pensée, 
d’insertion culturelle et d’acquisition de 
connaissances. De ce but découle trois 
objectifs qui ont trait au savoir-faire 
(habiletés 4 communiquer et a penser), 
au savoir-étre (insertion culturelle) et au 
savoir (acquisition de connaissances). 


L’enquéte provinciale 
Le ministére de l’Education se doit de 
surveiller le syst¢me d’éducation et de 


renseigner le public sur le degré d’effi- 
cacité de ses programmes. Dans le but 
d’évaluer la mise en oeuvre du pro- 
gramme-cadre de francais langé en 1987, 
un groupe de travail se penche en 1991- 
1992, sur le dossier écriture au niveau de 
la 12e année. Les résultats de l’enquéte 
provinciale permettront au ministére, aux 
conseils scolaires ainsi qu’aux éduca- 
teurs et aux éducatrices de modifier, s’il 
y a lieu, le programme-cadre de frangais. 

L’ enquéte provinciale de 1991-1992 
sur Il’ écriture en 12e année fournira des 
données sur : le degré de connaissance et 
de compréhension du «processus d’écri- 
ture», le degré de mise en oeuvre du 
«processus d’écriture», le niveau de ren- 
dement des éléves en écriture dans 
diverses situations, et tout autre aspect 
nécessitant des modifications. 

L’enquéte a été élaborée par un 
comité consultatif et les instruments de 
mesure ont été concus par un comité de 
rédaction. Les deux comités étaient com- 
posés de représentants et représentantes 
du ministére, d’enseignants et 
d’enseignantes de francais, d’administra- 
teurs et d’administratrices de conseils 
scolaires et de membres des facultés 
d’éducation. Les instruments de 
Venquéte ont été examinés et mis a 
l’essai dans certaines classes de |’ Ontario 
en avril 1991. . 

Le ministére de l’Education de 
l’Ontario prévoit publier les rapports a 
l’échelon du conseil et de l’école sur les 
résultats de l’enquéte en décembre 
1992(2). 


1. Programme-cadre Francais. Cycles 
intermédiaire et supérieur et cours préu- 
niversitaire de l’Ontario. MEO. 1987. 


2. Renseignements supplémentaires : 
Unité de 1’évaluation de l’apprentissage, 
Direction de la mise en oeuvre et de 
l’évaluation des programmes, Ministére 
de l’Education, Edifice Mowat, 18e 
étage, 900, rue Bay, Toronto (Ontario) 
M7A 1L2. Tél. (416) 963-2456, (416) 
325-2211. 
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in Learning 


Richard G. Townsend 


Professor, Department of Educational 
Administration, OISE 


“Tt’s disheartening that I’m having trou- 
ble finding a ‘great moment in learn- 
ing’,” writes one of the 109 entrants in 
Orbit’s 1991 contest for Young Ontario 
Essayists. “Was I absent on those days 
that great moments were being passed 
out?” Looking for events that light up the 
sky, this entrant does acknowledge, how- 
ever, that at times “something within my 
brain would click like a camera captur- 
ing an image on its film.” An example he 
gives is of learning math and decimals 
with popsickle sticks, a process he didn’t 
understand until suddenly he caught on 
“to the representational quality of those 
sticks.” Other entrants, however, profess 
no such difficulty in identifying vivid 
episodes when their brains clicked, mak- 
ing this year’s crop of essays by high- 
school seniors an absorbing and lively 
read. 


The Three T’s 

Essays show insights into topics such as 
trust, materialism, rebellion, and inter- 
generational differences, but usually 
entrants tie their great moments to the 
three T words — most often to a particu- 
lar Teacher, sometimes to a field Trip, 
and occasionally to circumstances when 
they are Tested (and found adequate to 
some daunting challenge). 

Memories of teachers’ lessons can be 
quite exact. “I remember sitting on the 
red mat in Grade 1 while the teacher read 
us the story of our choice,” a male pupil 
wrote. A female student’s memory is 
more recent: our family studies teacher 
had us carry “hardboiled eggs with us for 
one week. These eggs represented our 
babies and we were single parents. We 
realized that parenting is an enormous 
responsiblity. It’s one that I am not ready 
to undertake.” In between Grade 1 and 
OAC, essayists value instructors who 
“taught me how to write a sentence,” 
who “made us realize our opinons were 
valid,” who “had us practise writing a 
fluent capital F and Q,” who set up sci- 
ence fairs “where I could make my own 
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Great Moments 


mistakes,” who “helped increase my 
vocabulary so I can argue without resort- 
ing to slang,” who drove home “the 
importance of planning ahead when writ- 
ing essays,” who opened up the world of 
reading “so you could go fishing with 
Huck Finn or go to war with the Spartans 
against the Athenians,” who “moved me 
away from being tongue-tied in speaking 
to strangers,” who caused me to grasp 
“that King Arthur actually lived, even if 
his life story was embellished,” and 
“who stimulated me to think so answers 
came from my head, not the text.” In 
their self-presentations, valued teachers 
are conventional or maverick, tough or 
welcoming. 

That teachers’ content can also be 
about the conduct of life is not missed, 
particularly when educators “politely 
forced us to be friends with everyone, 
even the ugly girl with glasses and 
crooked teeth who sat in the back cor- 
ner,” “taught us, in kindergarden, to put 
things back where you found them, to 
clean up your own mess, not to take 


OVERVIEW 
OF ORBIT ESSAY 
CONTEST 


things that aren’t yours, and to say 
‘sorry’ when you hurt someone,” and 
stressed “co-operation and sportsman- 
ship, instead of focussing on the score- 
board.” Putting effort and time into what 
one does — including math, choral 
singing, running, losing weight, and the 
three-pitch team — produces results that 
boost confidence, or so more than one 
introspective essayist concluded. As a 
teacher is quoted as maintaining, “It’s 
Struggle that’s the key to success.” A 
paraphrase from another respected (con- 
servative) teacher: “We survive by doing 
what is asked according to certain stan- 
dards while still exhibiting our individu- 
ality.” 

Often essayists recall a teacher’s 
understanding heart. Thus a young 
woman from a big city harks back to a 
primary teacher who “told me that she 
too had cried when her best friend 
moved away.” Another honours a Grade 
7 teacher who revealed “her own mis- 
takes as a teen-ager and made us realize 
the importance of staying out of trouble.” 


The Winners in 1991. For Orbit's second Essay Contest, $600.00 in cash and merchandise 
(including coupons from the World’s Biggest Bookstore) was divided up among six essayists. 
First-place winner Elliot Anderson of Brockville Collegiate Institute. Runners—up were J.P. 
Restoule of Orangeville District Secondary School, Martin Dobrovodsky of Pauline Johnson 
Collegiate and Vocational School in Brantford, Eric Woodley of Silverthorn Collegiate Institute 
in Etobicoke, Jill Moffett of Colonel By Secondary School in Gloucester, and Aaron Craig of 
Northern Secondary School in Toronto. Judges were Elizabeth Campbell, Heather Berkeley, 


and Richard Townsend. 
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Elliot Anderson, first-place winner, Aaron Craig, runner-up, J.P. Restoule, runner—up 
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“If you were the shy and quiet type,” an 
adolescent observes of a different 
instructor, “he did not punish you for it. 
He treated you like you were a human 
being, not dirt.” Teachers empathetic 
enough to skip their lunch or to stay after 
school to tutor a student also are remem- 
bered gratefully. Young teachers, several 
essayists indicate, have a knack o° get- 
ting through to high-schoolers. Thus one 
student portrays a teacher who is “funny- 
looking and pimply-faced, just like a 
teen-ager. A young person like us, he 
had his good days and his bad days.” By 
and large in these essays, teachers come 
across as fair and warm — but a male 
essayist from a small town warns, on the 
basis of his unhappiness in having to 
repeat a course, that if you “have a dis- 
agreement with a teacher, solve it 
quick.” 


Learning Outside School 

Besides teachers in school, the essayists 
value a relative (parents, siblings, aunts) 
who “taught me to put the worm on the 
hook,” “spent endless hours trying to 
lead me to perfect the art of tying a 
shoelace,” “was there to teach me how to 
ride a bike, step by step,” and “helped 
me see I was spending too much time 
watching TV.” Lessons within the family 
can be specific (one father encouraged 
his daughter to understand football as “a 
great sport and a great conversation 
piece when meeting guys”), just as wis- 
dom can be general (a mother led “me to 
believe that interaction with others 
should be friendly and positive, and that 
your choice of future [work] should not 
be everything in life”). Not surprisingly, 
commitment is strong to friends who 
help shape one’s values, ideas, morals, 
and very identity. For example, one 
essayist saw herself as a girl with bright 
red hair (like her New Wave friends), 
with a leather jacket (like her Greaseball 
friends), with a splash of Polo by Ralph 
Lauren (like her Snob friends), and car- 
rying a stereo blaring out Country & 
Western music (like other friends). 

Field trips, being “the legal way to 
skip school,” are esteemed sources of 
learning as well. Essayists treasure the 
sheer exuberance of scavenger hunts, of 
“canoeing til it aches,” of moving “down 
slopes on rear ends with skis and poles 
flying all over the place,” and of being 
on “our own, responsible for timetables, 
money, and good judgment” in Ottawa, 
Quebec, Holland Marsh, African Lion 
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Safari, Pioneer Village, the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, and New York City 
(numerically, the favourite destination). 
After all, “Parents aren’t around to spy 
on you.” As trip leaders, teachers can be 
fun-loving, starting pillow fights. Sur- 
prisingly, as a handful of students attest, 
on such occasions teachers can even be 
“nice” or “easy to talk to.” Art camps, 
regular visits to retirement homes, and 
participation at community meetings also 
evoke support for stretching the students’ 
real-world understandings. 

The “click” of vital learning can occur 
when students discover something new 
about themselves while facing some sort 
of non-academic test or challenge. Such 
moments, notably mentioned by males, 
can stem from talents that schools do not 
particularly nurture. To illustrate, “my 
friends and I learned we could build an 
ideal dog house,” “I walk with pride in 
my step from having learned Tae Kwon 
Do martial arts,” and “I learned I could 
play the cello, more than just the basics, 
so that I play it when I am bored, sad, 
and happy. It’s my way of expressing 
myself.” Other learning can reflect one’s 
emergent character. Hence, a young man 
reflects that “When my mother and sister 
had to go to Italy for some family prob- 
lem, my father and I had to stay home...I 
had to clean and cook for both of 
us...and now there’s no turning back: I'll 
clean and cook for my future wife too.” 
Another male turns away from a chau- 
vinist past: “I discovered I no longer had 
an interest in spurring other students on 
to fight each other. There are better 
methods than violence for them to solve 


their problems.” On occasion, a student’s 
goal is set by reacting to others’ chal- 
lenges: for example, “At youth functions, 
I closely observe other young people, see 
things in them that I like or dislike, and 
make changes in my own ways.” On the 
other hand, young women essayists seem 
to find their “tests” in more collaborative 
ventures, for example, in teaching others 
to skate backwards, in meeting deadlines 
and fostering associates’ creativity while 
co-editing yearbooks, in adjusting to liv- 
ing with a girlfriend’s family after her 
Own parents kicked her out, and in work- 
ing at jobs arranged through co-op edu- 
cation: “I feel confirmed,” such a 
would-be lawyer exudes, “in my choice 
of a career.” For a half-dozen young men 
and women, a harrowing hurdle is mov- 
ing into high school “with the big- 
league’s pressures for drugs, smoking, 
alcohol, sex, part-time jobs.” The six 
claim to have passed that test. 


Thoughtful Contributions 

While not a representative sample, these 
109 essayists are worth hearing for their 
own sake. Judges Elizabeth Campbell, 
Heather Berkeley, and I often agreed 
many had style (language effectiveness, 
organization, and grammatical precision) 
as well as memorable content (focus, 
depth of understanding, and a range of 
evidence). Judging too by the element of 
freshness and force, especially in their 
treatments of Teachers, field Trips, and 
non-academic Tests or challenges, happi- 
ly we also suspect that a number of 
potential Margaret Atwoods and Farley 
Mowats are “out there.” 
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A traditional approach to the teaching of 
reading and writing to young children has 
been to begin by teaching them to recognize 
the letters of the alphabet and to learn the 
sounds associated with individual letters 
and letter combinations. Subsequently the 
child is taught to “sound out” simple words 
using rules such as “When two vowels go 
walking, the first one does the talking.” 
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Programs of teaching that proceed in this 
way are referred to as bottom-up, phonic, 
phonetic, synthetic, or code-emphasis 
programs. 

An alternative approach, which became 
popular in the USA about 60 years ago and 
spread to Canada in the years after World 
War II, begins by teaching a child to 
recognize individual words by their overall 
appearance. Thus, a child can learn to 
distinguish the word “cat” from the word 
“dog” without first learning to recognize 
individual letters. Some theorists who sup- 
port this approach suggest that English 
words be treated like the ideograms of 
Chinese script, removing any necessity for 
learning the alphabet or the sounds conven- 
tionally associated with individual letters 
(Smith, 1985). Some reading programs 
begin by teaching children to recognize 
words by sight (overall appearance) but 
later introduce a limited amount of phonics 
training. Reading programs that begin with 
whole words rather than letters are refer- 
red to as top-down, analytic, meaning- 
emphasis, or look-say programs. 

The currently popular “whole-language”’ 
approach to reading is a variation of the 


top-down approach. Whole-language 
teaching is based on the idea that children 
will learn to read and write naturally 
without much formal training, in much the 
same way as they have already learned to 
speak and understand other’s speech. In 
whole-language classes, children take part 
in oral reading exercises with the teacher, 
learning the meaning of simple stories, 
sentences, and written words by associa- 
tion with speech and pictures. The ap- 
proach taken is to focus attention on the 
whole text at first, then break it down into 
sentence, words, and letters. Words are to 
be recognized by the context and by their 
overall appearance. Thus, children are en- 
couraged to “estimate” the meaning of un- 
familiar words on the basis of the overall 
meaning of the story in which they occur. 
Writing skills are to be acquired by en- 
couraging children to write stories on 
topics that interest them. Repetitive drill or 
correction of errors by the teacher are 
regarded as unnecessary or even counter- 
productive. On the whole, children are en- 
couraged to follow their own interests in 
learning to read and write with the teacher 
playing the role of consultant and advisor 
(Goodman, Smith, Meredith, & Goodman, 
1987). 

The relative merits of the different 
methods of teaching children to read have 
been the source of heated controversy. This 
is puzzling. In principle, it should be easy 
to decide if one program of reading instruc- 
tion is more effective than another. One 
would first select two groups of beginning 
Grade 1 children that are equal in in- 
telligence and in knowledge of reading, 
then try a different method of teaching in 
each group. From a purely scientific point 
of view, it would also be desirable to in- 
clude a third group of children who would 
receive no reading instruction of any kind 
(control group). At the end of Grade 1, the 
three groups could be compared on a stan- 
dard test of reading accuracy and com- 
prehension. In actual pratice, a simple ex- 
periment of this type is difficult to carry 
out. Obviously, children cannot be assign- 
ed to a no-teaching control group. It is also 
difficult to be certain that different groups 
are really equivalent in intelligence or in 
the amount of teaching they receive at 
home. Further, individual teachers vary in 
ability and in the degree to which they will 
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follow instructions to teach according to 
one method rather than another. 

Despite these problems, a large number 
of experimental studies have made suc- 
cessful comparisons of different reading 
programs. A general conclusion that 
emerges from this work, based on many 
thousands of children tested in the USA, 
Canada, Britain, and Australia, is that 
direct phonics-based teaching produces 
more accurate reading and better com- 
prehension than the various top-down 
methods of teaching. Differences between 
the phonics and top-down methods of in- 
struction are usually present at the end of 
Grade | and tend to become larger in 
Grades 2 and 3. As stated by Chall (1983, 
p. 27) who has written a comprehensive 
review of this research, “‘a code-emphasis 
is more efficient for beginning readers, pro- 
ducing better results for word recognition 
and decoding, which in turn makes for bet- 
ter reading comprehension.” Similar con- 
clusions were reached in a review by Groff 
(1987). 

One would like to know whether the 
method used to teach reading at an elemen- 
tary school level continues to have an effect 
in high school and in adulthood. The ex- 
perimental studies just discussed do not 
answer this question since they, in general, 
have not examined reading ability beyond 
the Grade 3 level. However, additional data 
are available from studies of the correla- 
tion between knowledge of phonics and 
reading ability. At all levels, from Grade 
1 to college, it has been found that students 
who have a good knowledge of phonics 
tend to be good readers while those who 
have a poor knowledge of phonics tend to 
be poor readers (Chall, 1983). Taken 
together with the results of the experimen- 
tal studies, these data indicate that early 
direct instruction in phonics lays the basis 
for good reading skills in adulthood. 

Many educators view phonics instruction 
as only one component in an overall ap- 
proach to childhood education. Therefore, 
classrooms that make direct use of phonics 
instruction are likely to differ in many ways 
from classrooms that avoid the use of direct 
instruction in phonics. A study comparing 
different global approaches to early 
childhood education was carried out in 
Toronto over ten years ago (Usher & Evans, 
1978). Twenty classrooms in 13 schools 


were divided into two equivalent groups. 
Ten classrooms, assigned to the Early 
Childhood Study Project, were to make use 
of an experimental teaching method similar 
or identical to the whole-language method 
now in use in many Ontario schools. The 
other ten classrooms were to continue 
teaching by whatever methods had been 
used in the past (comparison group). The 
two groups, consisting of students in Grade 
1 or Grades 1 and 2 combined, were 
selected in such a way that they were 
closely similar in terms of socio-economic 
status, geographic area, grade level, and 
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classroom environment. In Phase I of the 
study, observers were sent into the 
classrooms to determine if different 
methods of teaching were actually being 
followed in the two groups. Statistical com- 
parisons of the two groups showed that the 
comparison group was exposed to more 
teacher-directed work, more teaching to a 
class as a group, more teaching of phonics, 
and more quiet independent work by the 
children. In contrast, children in the Early 
Childhood Study Project group experienc- 
ed more individual child-teacher con- 
ferences, more independent work, more 
child-child interaction and playing for en- 
joyment, more activity (moving around the 
classroom) more play (in a sand-box, in 
water, and with blocks), and more colour- 
ing. A series of tests carried out at the end 
of the year showed that the two groups of 
children performed equally well on an in- 
telligence test but differed on a number of 
achievement tests. The children in the 
Early Childhood Study Project performed 
less well than the comparison group in 
reading a passage in a primary reader, in 
reading comprehension, in computation, in 
mathematical concepts, and in interpreting 


what is happening in pictures. The Early 
Childhood Study Project group was not 
found superior on any objective measure. 

The results obtained by Usher and Evans 
are consistent with the findings of other 
researchers in Canada and in other English- 
speaking countries (O'Neill, 1988; 
Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978). In general, 
individual child-teacher “conferencing” is 
not an effective teaching strategy because 
the rest of the class is not being supervised 
while the teacher is engaged with one or 
two individuals. Unsupervised children are 
likely to talk or play. The more time that 
students spend doing assigned work, the 
better they perform on achievement tests. 
Consequently, a quiet classroom where the 
teacher controls instructional goals, 
chooses the material the students use, and 
sets the pace for work produces better 
results than classrooms in which students 
choose their own activities and receive in- 
dividualized instruction. Feedback and cor- 
rection of errors have been found to be 
effective, but there is a consensus that 
praise is overdone (given when not de- 
served) in many classrooms. Scolding, 
shaming, sarcasm, and shouting by the 
teacher are related to poor student achieve- 
ment, but classrooms in which the teacher 
expects a high level of performance do bet- 
ter than those in which the teacher is 
satisfied with a lower level of performance 
(O'Neill, 1988; Ornstein & Levine, 1981). 

It is sometimes argued that an informal 
“child-centred”’ approach to early educa- 
tion results in more creativity and in bet- 
ter development of higher level concepts 
than other teaching methods. Usher and 
Evans (1978) and other researchers who 
have examined this question have not found 
any evidence to support such views. 

In summary, the research evidence is 
quite clear. Children learn to read more ac- 
curately and with better comprehension if 
their instruction begins with a systematic 
training in phonics. Progress in all subjects 
is generally better in a quiet classroom with 
a minimum of student disruption, with 
teacher-directed instruction, and with a 
fair, non-emotional correction of errors. 

The findings of systematic research in 
educational practice are having an in- 
fluence on educational policy in both the 
USA and Canada. A recent publication by 
the U.S. Department of Education offers 
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many sensible, practical suggestions for the 
improvement of elementary education 
(Bennett, 1986). A recent policy study by 
the Ontario Ministry of Education recom- 
mends a renewed emphasis on achievement 
as the goal of education (Radwanski, 1987). 
Improvement is certainly needed. Chall, 
Heron and Hilferty (1987) estimate that in 
the USA about 27 million people are il- 
literate (i.e., reading at less than a Grade 
4 level; unable to read street signs). The 
situation in this country is no better: over 
20 percent of the Canadian-born popula- 
tion are illiterate (Literacy in Canada: A 
Research Report, 1987). The problem is 
serious. Many parents and teachers in On- 
tario believe that the standards of instruc- 
tion in the public school system have been 
deteriorating (Weir, 1986). Wealthy parents 
can avoid the problem by sending their 
children to good private schools, such as 
those using the Montessori system. Parents 
who have the time, skill, and inclination 
educate their children at home. For the rest 
of the population, as things stand at pre- 
sent, a sound education is not easy to 
achieve. 


Note 

C. H. Vanderwolf is engaged in teaching 
and research in neuroscience at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. His interest in 
elementary education is a result of ex- 
perience with the teaching methods used 
in a local school where one of his daughters 
was enrolled in Grade 1. This child, and 
a younger sister, have been taught to read 
and write at home. 
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The relationship between teacher attitudes 
and student achievement and classroom 
behaviour is well documented (Good, 1981; 
McCafferty, 1980; Wood, 1985). Over time 
students’ behaviour is influenced to con- 
form to the behaviour that the teacher had 
originally expected to see (Good, 1981). 
Adams (1982) also showed that the attitudes 
held by beginning teachers change very 
little after they enter the profession. 

Most of the studies have been conducted 
with practising teachers; less is known 
about the expectations and attitudes of 
teachers in training, and, if these are set 
before graduation. This article will discuss 
the attitudes towards children held by 
students entering a teacher preparation pro- 
gram as well as the changes in attitude 
recorded between the start and the comple- 
tion of their training program. 

The present study used six historical 
viewpoints about children that have been 
known to develop and reappear periodically 
over history. The viewpoints, adopted by 
Wood (1985), are as follows: children are 
viewed as inherently good; as inherently 
bad; as mini-adults; as someone’s 
property; as Tabulae Rasae; as developing 
beings. 


The Survey 

A random sample of student teachers was 
solicited from the compulsory Educational 
Psychology courses ai the University of 
Western Ontario. Seventy-six volunteers 
completed the initial survey one month into 
the program prior to their first practicum. 
A post-program survey was completed six 
months later by 71 of the original volun- 
teers. The survey form contained 23 state- 
ments reflecting the six historical 
viewpoints. Five responses were available 
to each statement (strongly agree; gener- 
ally agree; neutral; generally disagree; 
strongly disagree). 
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Results and Discussion 

Considerable variation was found among 
the backgrounds, and among the attitudes 
held by the students. Eighty percent of the 
sample were female; all had a grade point 
average between 70 percent and 89 percent. 


All respondents 
believed that 
children are 
inherently good. 


Seventy-three percent were childless; 94 
percent had siblings (Mean= 2.1). Forty- 
seven percent had some teaching ex- 
perience before entering the program; and 
47 percent were in the Junior/Intermediate 
program panel. 

All respondents believed, and 52 percent 
strongly agreed, that children are inherent- 
ly good. Similar agreement was found with 
the “Possession” and “Mini-Adult” view- 
points. Thus, while most student teachers 
entering the program generally held a 
positive view of children, some also sup- 
ported conservative and potentially ex- 
ploitative views. Twenty-three per cent 
also agreed with statements that children 
are inherently bad. More importantly, 
no-one surveyed strongly disagreed with 
this viewpoint. 

Greatest variation was found over the 
views that children are “blank slates’? upon 
which ideas and experiences can be writ- 
ten; and that they are developing beings. 
These two viewpoints also had the greatest 
number of “neutral” responses which may 
reflect a lack of definition in the minds of 
student/teachers. 


Demographic Factors 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween students enrolled in different pro- 
gram panels (Primary through Secondary), 
nor between male and female respondents. 
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Most viewpoints were discriminated by 
level of academic ability and by being a 
parent, though parents did not differ 
significantly from non-parents in perceiv- 
ing the child as a developing being. 

Previous teaching experience significant- 
ly discriminated only the “Inherently 
Good” and “Developing Being” view- 
points. Those with less previous teaching 
experience tended to be more committed 
to the view of the child as a developing be- 
ing, a feature that remained consistent over 
the life of the program. 

The differences shown in these results 
suggest that not all prospective teachers 
enter training with the same view of 
children; life experiences and ability im- 
pact significantly on attitudes. If conser- 
vative attitudes are held at this stage of a 
teacher’s career and are not changed, then 
there are serious implications for future 
relationships with students and their poten- 
tial achievement. 


Attitude Change 
Significant changes in student teachers’ at- 
titudes occurred over the training period. 
The view of children as “‘Inherently Good” 
(t= 3.75, p= 0.00) and as a “‘Possession”’ 
(t= 2.51, p= 0.01) became stronger: that 
children are “Inherently Bad” decreased 
(t= —3.54, p= 0.001). No significant 
change was recorded for the Tabulae Rasa, 
Mini-Adult, or Developing Being view- 
points. It appeared that the students’ at- 
titudes became more positive but remain- 
ed conservative. Participants became more 
sensitive to the view that children are 
possessions and to the roles of parents in 
schooling during their practica in the 
schools. This conservative attitude ap- 
peared to be reinforced by there being no 
change to the ““Mini-Adult” response be- 
tween the start and end of the training. 
The more flexible, sensitive attitudes 
(‘‘tabulae rasae ,” ‘“developing being’’) ap- 
pear not to be affected during training; but 
such attitudes may be formed through nur- 
turing environments over the years of 
teaching experience. If, however, attitudes 
vary little over the career of a teacher 
(Adams 1982), then those who now pos- 
sess conservative and inflexible attitudes 


A Survey of 
Student Teachers 


may reflect an insensitive and potentially 
rigid teaching stance in their expectations 
and evaluation of students in the future. 


Conclusion 

The environment created during training 
appears to effect a positive view of chil- 
dren on the part of teachers-in-training. 
Increases in the view of children as 
property suggest an assumption that some- 
one has, or should have, possession of a 
child’s development. The reader may 
speculate on the implications of this. Stu- 
dent teachers vary considerably in the 
more flexible viewpoints: a variation that 
appears to change little during training. 
The larger proportion of ‘‘neutral’’ 
responses could show either that the view- 
points are still nebulous concepts, or that 
the respondents’ lack of experience makes 
them cautious. 

While a more positive attitude towards 
children is attained during the training pro- 
gram, there is a need to show whether the 
more flexible, developmental attitudes can 
be inculcated before graduation. There are 
important implications here for practicum 
placements and the role models provided 
by the associate teachers during training. 
Alternatively, the development of suppor- 
tive induction or apprenticeship periods for 
new teachers may help the development of 
flexible frames of reference; it is debatable 
that courses inside a university alone can 
do it. 
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I recently had an opportunity to observe the 
introduction of Dynamic Assessment and 
Instruction (DAI) concepts to a small group 
of secondary school teachers in an ex- 
ploratory workshop put on by my doctoral 
students* The primary objective of the 
workshop was to introduce DAI concepts 
around two topics of controversy, “bench- 
marks” and “‘destreaming.” We thought that 
DAI concepts might provide an important 
framework for coming to a new under- 
standing of these terms. But first let me tell 
you about the workshop. 


A Chase for Greater Distances 

A demonstration of DAI concepts requires 
both a single task and a number of different 
instructional conditions that mediate 
between the student’s initial and final per- 
formance. Or put another way, DAI is a 
test—train-retest sequence where training is 
designed to familiarize the learner with a 
task in a context calculated to enhance com- 
petence and ultimately strengthen feelings 
of confidence. Training-based assessment 
rather than assessment based on the cur- 
rent level of functioning is, in this view, a 
far better indicator of the potential to learn. 
After all, what good is an assessment bas- 
ed on academic performance alone or on 
an IQ test when this information is not link- 
ed in any meaningful way to either the 
learner's strengths or to program 
recommendations. 

After a few introductory remarks, par- 
ticipants in the workshop were each given 
a sheet of paper and asked to make a paper 
airplane. They were under some stress in 
that they were told that they would be tested 
in three minutes and furthermore that they 
could not get help from anyone. They were 
on their own. Participants put their name 
on the airplane, stepped up to a starting 
line, and threw the plane as far as they 


could. The distance was recorded for each 
individual and these results were placed in 
full view of the participants. 

The workshop was designed to simulate 
four different kinds of learning environ- 
ment. The first, described above, provided 
no instruction of any kind. You come as 
you are. The second provided instruction 
that was didactic, one-way instructor to 
learner: the “transmission” method of 
teaching. The third was collaborative: 
learners could pair up with an “expert” 
(anyone they thought had an edge on paper 
plane making). The fourth learning en- 
vironment enabled participants to talk to 
any person or group of people they desired, 
to practise as much as they liked, and to 
take the best score of three attempts. 

Participants were introduced to these 
learning environments, in sequence, and 
subsequent to throwing their airplane they 
were asked to respond to a set of questions 
inquiring into their feelings and thoughts 
about the experience. 


Silly Planes to Great Planes 

I doubt that you can even begin to image 
the range of “‘craft’” demonstrated at the 
workshop, although I suspect that crum- 
pling the sheet of paper into a ball and 
heaving it down the hall would have achiev- 
ed greater distance than some of the early 
creations. But let us look at the results of 
the four sessions in Figure 1. 

Notice that in session one, come as you 
are, most of the participants cluster in the 
50 to 250 centimetre range. Only three of 
the participants managed to get much 
distance at all. And look what happens in 
the second session. When participants 
believed that the instructor was an “expert” 
even those who did well in the first session 
had a good deal of difficulty with the task. 
(The instructor, in this instance, did give 
lousy instructions.) But, overall, par- 
ticipants gave up their own creativity, 
responding only to the “politics of instruc- 
tion”’: an idealized notion of what instruc- 
tion is supposed to be. DAI holds that it 
is only when we bring our own creativity 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
BENCHMARKS 
AND DESTREAMING 


to bear that we begin to demonstrate our 
potential to learn. This is what begins to 
happen in session three, with collaboration. 
And it becomes more pronounced in ses- 
sion four with extra practice and continued 
collaboration. 

The methodologists among you will 
notice a confounding of session effects with 
practice. This was not a problem for the 
workshop in that our purpose was to 
demonstrate that the different learning en- 
vironment experiences have a cumulative 
effect. In other words, our purpose was not 
to demonstrate that session four ex- 
periences were more effective than those 
in session three, but that the learning en- 
vironment is key to assessment. On the 
other hand, we did want to show that cer- 
tain kinds of experience, as in session two, 
could be disruptive. 

With regard to the rank ordering of per- 
formance for individual participants we 
note that it is not the same in each session. 
For example, the person who came first in 
session one is not the same person who 
came first in session two, three, or four. 
Figure 2 shows each participant’s rank 
ordering for each of the sessions. 

Notice that four participants drop in rank 
order from session three to session four, 
from the top of the heap to the middle in 
one case, from having two people ahead in 
one session to having seven ahead in 
another. A different participant was rank- 
ed identically in each of sessions three and 
four. Therefore, even in this rather small 
group, fully half of the participants made 
no change or dropped drastically in their 
overall ranking between sessions three and 
four. 


The Heart of Assessment 
How do you think you would feel if relative 
to others in the group, your session four 
ranking was actually lower than it was com- 
ing into the situation cold in session one? 
Four of the participants had this kind of ex- 
perience. What would this result tell you 
about your potential to learn? 

The essential problem for participants, 
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then, was to put Figure | results together 
with those in Figure 2. Although as a par- 
ticipant you might be pleased to note the 
overall improvement in everyone’s scores, 
the real question is how much you improv- 
ed relative to others in the same situation. 

Now that we are at the heart of the pro- 
blem of assessment, how would proponents 
of DAI respond? Essentially, we would say 
that rank ordering, or how you do in rela- 
tion to others, is more variable (or less 
reliable) than overall improvement or the 
achievement of your personal best. In this 
workshop, for example, nine out of ten par- 
ticipants improved over the four sessions, 
a factual result that cannot be taken away 
by shifts in rank order. By de-emphasizing 
rank order and by focussing on the specifics 
of learning task objectives, we are able to 
underline problem solving or thinking 
skills, the so-called process skills, and the 
relation of these skills to creative problem 
solving. 

Finally, as proponents of DAI, we would 
say that it is the nature of collaborative 
learning, as in sessions three and four, that 
both instructor and learner share the 
responsibility for learning. And in this con- 
text, rank order loses meaning as a reflec- 
tion of any one individual’s potential to 
learn. 


Benchmarks and Destreaming 

Returning to Figure 1, what would you say 
was a benchmark performance for paper 
plane making? My own feeling is that we 
have no way of knowing. After all, the on- 
ly criterion we adopted was the distance the 
plane was thrown, and, as I suggested 
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above, a crumpled paper ball would have 
done just as well. Obviously, we would 
need to introduce other criteria such as 
design features. And what about aesthetics? 
Does our plane need to look good? 

We have the same sorts of problems in 
any kind of educational endeavour. Once 
we get beyond the mechanics or basic 
skills, how do we establish benchmark 
criteria? Unfortunately, because we usual- 
ly do not go on to establish more qualitative 
and process-specific criteria, benchmark 
performances are often normative 
statements about what people usually do. 
And that is usually more of the same kind 
of thing. Teachers beware, what is normal 
or the usual in airplane making depends on 
the instruction. And it is the same for 
anything you teach. Benchmark perfor- 
mances should go beyond the usual. Ses- 
sion three performances were unusual com- 
pared to session one and two performances. 
Likewise, session four performance was 
unlike the other three. Even so, the par- 
ticipants were building airplanes the whole 
time: establishing new benchmark criteria 
even as they improved upon their personal 
best. 

The implications for destreaming touch 
on many of the issues raised above. In 
heterogeneous classrooms, underestimating 
learning potential is more likely than it is 
in streamed ones. This is so, in large part, 
because students come from very different 
places in respect to previous experience and 
opportunities to learn. Faced with this kind 
of heterogeneity, teachers will need to re- 
ly even more on peer teaching and, in 
general, a much more collaborative ap- 








proach to teaching will have to be adopted. 
You might want to read an earlier Orbit ar- 
ticle on DAI for suggestions on this point 
(see Gamlin & Wilmshurst, 1989). I certain- 
ly would welcome correspondence on this 
issue. 


Note 

*I am especially grateful to Michael 
Charles who made it possible for us to con- 
duct the workshop with several teachers 
and students in an atmosphere that was sup- 
portive and critically constructive. Every 
member of the class made significant con- 
tributions to the development of the 
workshop not the least of which was pro- 
viding the enthusiasm that made it a 
pleasure to do. I would like to thank 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Michael Charles, 
Brenda Donahwa, Dale Hughes (our video 
camera man), Kwang-Hyun Koo, Jianping 
Su, Ralston (Wally) Walters and Carolyn 
Zacharuk. 
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